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| circumstances we think he might change! weather forecast is always the first item 
| his nom-de-guerre te‘ Captain Coe-Coe.” in a column entitled “‘ To-day’s Story.” 
“OM | * & ‘ 


CHARIVARIA. | 
AusTRALiA is doing what she can . - *, 
to, help on the rapprochement with) Medical men are evidently becoming, The attention of the Home Secretary 
Germany. The Victorian Minister of) alarmed at our dwindling population, is to be drawn to a grave miscarriage 
Railways has just given a large order | and everything is being done to attract of justice. A youth has been sent to 
for tyres to Messrs. Krupp in preference | children to our planet. The latest prison for disendowing his master’s till. 
to a British firm. | move is to advocate more food and less +s 
“e education. — | It is proposed that a memorial shall 
One of the illustrated Academy % be erected to Dick Turpin at Brough, 
Annuals contains reproductions of a| The Penal Reform League has sent a Yorkshire village situated near the 
-certain number of pictures which were | a letter to the Home Secretary criticis- scenes of some of the highwayman’s 
rejected by the hanging committee. ing the way in which Children’s Courts most famous exploits. No arrange- 
This idea of strengthening the volume) are conducted. There is little doubt ments have at present bsen made by 
is distinctly a smart one. | that if they were made more attractive his admirers for a statue of Mr. Luoyp 
= they might in time become as popular Georce in the precincts of any Welsh 
“The Exodus of Old Masters” con-! as the grown-up Police Courts. cathedral. 
tinues to attract attention. ‘The a 8 | 
Genesis of Old Masters” is a subject} Mr. J. Cottinsoy, of the Auimals’ THE COLOUR ORGAN. 
which ought also to interest American! Friend Society, writes to complain that! [This is a new instrament which can throw a 
millionaires, to judge by —$$$$__________——. maccession of colour-schemes 
the, specimens which | t Gif | Upon a screen by means of a 
some of them own. | key-board. ] 
| 
| 








Seti the grand piano, 
dear ; ' 
Henceforth let us try 
| Tunes that, striking not 

the ear, 
Smack us in the eye. 
| When in future I am 
bored 
Or your heart is sad, 
You shall sit and strike 
one chord 
Of music like a plaid. 


« Here,” says “ Obser- 
vator” in The Observer, | 
“is a legal conundrum. | 
The late Mr. Dilley, of | 
Pennsylvania, left his 
estate in trust during the 
lifetime of a certain cat, | 
to be divisible, at the 
cat’s death, amongst cer- 
tain specified persons. 
How would the law deal 
with one of these heirs 
if he killed that cat?” 
Obviously it would be a 
feliny. 








We will bid some purple 
thing 
Soothe our mental ills; 
‘Red and white and blue 
| shall bring 
Patriotic thrills ; 
| When for sport my mood 








tw 


The text has been 
published of a Whist 
Drive Defence Petition 


~ WT Sean 
= 





Desperado, **LAY A FINGER ON ME, AND I CALLS THE PERLEECE.” is ripe, 
to the House of Com- - Crimson we will choose 
mons. Weare astonished that it makes|among the many rare birds recently! With a green and yellow stripe 
nothing of the point that Cattle Drives! shot by “ sportsmen” in this country | (In short, my blazer’s hues). 
have for some time past been condoned is a Siberian nut-cracker. In view of| 
by the Government. the fact that there is just now a most; Nor, when I would overcome 
+ % | difficult problem to solve, namely, that Some elusive rhyme, 


Some idea of the intensity of our!of Miss Manecka’s Siberian sentence,, Need our infant's daily strum 
recent heat wave may be gained from’ this seems especially regrettable. Cease before its time ; : 
the fact. that during its prevalence | os Though my study walls are thin, 
Snow Hill station disappeared. “LADY GODIVA INA LAW suUIT” | Silence shall prevail 

2% announced a newspaper last week. | While she fairly wallows in 

On the ground that Bermondsey is “ Which is better.than no suit at all,” | The new chromatic scale. 
“one of the most healthy places in the remarks Mrs. Grundy. | 
country to live in,” the borough council | “er : Commercial Candour. 
has refused to allow one of its officials} A prisoner at the Clerkenwell Police | « Unwearable Washable Belts.” 
to live outside the borough bounds. Court declared the other day that, Advt. in “ Irish Tims,” 
There is even some talk of changing his name was WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 
sed name to Bermondsea, or even Presumably he thought this _justified | ‘Surrounded by all the comforts and con- 

erm-on-Sea, and making a bold bid, , his making an exhibition of himself. | veniences of civitisation the invalided .worker 
by means of attractive posters, for the ing jor civil servant could renew health and 
patronage of holiday-seekers. The Evening News draws attention  sttength.”—Mozambique Gazett-._ 

' aga | to the fact that the meteorological|It is a kindly thought, but the health 

“Captain Coe” is continuing to give prophecies published by its contem-!of the civil servant is such a rare and 
his valuable advice to the readers of The | poraries have been strangely at variance | precious plant that it might suffer from 
Star, which is owned by the proprietors | with the facts. It is only fair to The; association with any sort of worker, 
of The Daily News and Leader. In the Express to point out that this paper's , even an invalided one. 
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verisimilitude- to the performance the |! 
players will all be attired in troglodyte 


Rain having fallen after drought, 
Ordered’ the heavy roller out. 


A NEW MISSION. 


Sls is peculiarly a Christian game. | dress © with peacock’s-feather head- 
Te ro uation has ever a a And, if at length this art of arts dresses and talc helmets. The pro- 


Has wooed and won exotic hearts, gramme includes a chanty from the 
To Christian Cambridge is it due island of Mull in praise of usquebaugh, 
Who of her Ranst made a Blue, which Mr. Ranger has set as a four- 
Taught him—what other creeds had!some for four vegetable bassoons, 

missed— accompanied by a highly mixed choir. 
His speed of eye, his sleight of wrist, | The chanty will be sung in the original 
Taught him—who learned it like a) Pictish; but Mr. Fulsome Ould has 

lamb— furnished a singularly spirited render- 
To cut and push and glance and slam |{ing into the vernacular, of which (by 
And live to be a perfect Jam. O.S. |kind-‘permission of the publishers, 


Wuen wild in woods the savage ran, 
Being a prehistoric man, 

here is no record hinting at 
His rude delight in ball and bat ; 
And, when, in times a shade more dressy, 
People’s amusements weren't so messy, 
No trundler known to ancient lore 
Got pagan Pxaraon leg-before ; 
Moses, who must have had a notion 

















Of heathen games as played in Goshen, .. exer ° 5 
Has neither praise nor yet rebuke wee Reds we append the follow- } 
Of Cricket in the Pentateuch, MUSICAL NOTES. —- j 


Wow-wow-wallaby, 
Wurra-gurra-jim-jam-ju ! 
Water is good 

For a weakling brood, 

But give me Mountain Dew ! 


No event of the season is likely to 
jexcite greater interest than the series 
\of orchestral concerts which . Herr 
| JOHANN SEBASTIAN BEETHOVEN is about | 
to give at the Royal Albert Hall. The 
 * . a | The Baltimore S as eor 
programme will consist exclusively of | e Baltimore Sun has, we regret to 


aa ; isay, commi its P- 
|compositions by the concert-giver and | alle Ron, wre iteoll to the — 
jhis great-great-grand-uncle, the well- ‘ “ets puaaaguah Apt merncangmes 


. | with sti rves :— 
known Bonn master, and those in- | . total abstinence. It observes: 
**What would become of romance if there 


terested in the problem of hereditary | 


No Old Phoenician “ found a patel” 
In any Tyre-and-Sidon match ; 

There is no story,from Tibet 

Of lamas slogging at the net ; 

No sporting annals*tell us how, 
During the dynasty of Cuow, 

The full-sized volley sped through space 
And took Conrvcivs in the face. 





We hear not how AcHILLEs spent 


Whole weeks inside the scorer’s tent ; talent cannot fail to be profoundly im- | 


pressed by the comparisons forced on | 


were no alcohol? Imagine a teetotaler writing 
‘Much “Ado About Nothing,’ or the Fifth 
Symphony, or ‘Le Malade Imaginaire,’ or ‘ Peer 


Nor read of Priam, stiff of joint, 
Dropping a cert at silly-point ; 

Nor, on a nasty pitch that bumped, 
Of AristipEs being stumped ; 

Nor how, when Pheebus came out hot 
At Salamis (a dampish spot), 

The Attic skipper won the spin 

And coolly put the Persians in. 

































them by this method of juxtaposition. | (iynt,’ or the Zend-Avesta, or thé Declaration 
Herr JoHANN SEBASTIAN BEETHOVEN is | 0f ee at oe or any: ‘other great work of 
aie ; = all | feeling and fancy! Imagine,Wagner, bursting 
at alll ae Bae pee equipped | with ginger pop, at work upon ‘Tristan and 
musician than his eccentric ancestor. | [solde.’ Imagine Leonardo, soake1 in health 
His hearing is perfect, he dresses in the | drinks from Battle Creek, fashioning the un- 
very best taste, he-can ride a bicycle | fathomable smile of Mona Lisa!” 
and possesses a motor-car. Among!As a matter of fact we believe that 
the works from his pen which will be| Ricuarp Stravss wrote his Salome 
heard for the first time in England jentirely on a diet of ketsup and am- 
during his visit are an Agricultural | nioniated quinine. Elektra, on the other 
Symphony, a Limelight Sonata and an/ hand, was composed on a blend of ab- 
Ueber-Kaiser Concerto. sinthe, macassar oil and Condy’s Fluid. 





| No fable tells of Roman Cricket — 
How well Horativs kept the wicket, 
How brother Remvs took first knock, 
Or Fastus played against the clock ; 
Or Jvtivs Czsar showed alarm ‘ pn ala eee ; 
At Bravtvs “coming with his arm;” Mr. Nathan Gherkin is giving oe In Rigoletto, the other night, Signor 
Or Cicero in palmy days | recital on the xylophone at Bliithstein | SaMMARCO, who was impersonating the 
Bowled with his head and broke both | Hall on Friday afternoon, at which he! tragical buffoon, “picked up his dis- 
= play — rp —— of | tressful daughter Gilda on his shoulder 
Szlumper, Strzgowski and de Pussy. and strode off with her. Such a feat,” 
se no aay who will 4 — by the musical critic of The Daily Mail 
err Agus Aspar on the mirliton, is remarks, “had not been possible for 
a younger brother of the eleventh wife years.” The Grand Opera prima donna, 
of Professor Lessipoffsky, the famous‘ until quite recently,’ weighed on an 
Viennese pianist, and it is only twenty- average between fourteen and fifteen 
three years since he was born at Kew,/ stone. Indeed, it is alleged that on one 
Cumberland (Mo.). |memorable occasion when a more than 
Was ever captured in the slips ; Cieeaieene ‘usually portly Briinnhilde was hoisted 
No Irish Ne ve learned the hat-trick,! An extraordinarily interesting pro-/on to ihe back of her steed at the close 
Though freely coached by good Sr.| gramme has been arranged by Messrs.! of Gétterddimmerung, the back of the 
PATRICK ; . Fulsome Ould and Dursey Ranger for| unhappy quadruped broke with a loud 
No Pict, in legends known to me, their concert on Saturday at the! crack, horse and rider collapsing to- 
After the interval for “ tea,” Great Banqueting Hall of the Hygienic | gether on the stage. . 
Lashing his sporran round his pad, Restaurant. The various items—all of | 
Appealed because the light was bad. ae nee dean = ee by ; ‘Silencers’ have also been fitted to the... 
1¢ joint concert-givers—will be inter- engines, so that the airships can slip far more 
preted by what they call a “neolithic | noisily than heretofore within an enemy's lines.” 
Not once on Bengal’s tented plains orchestra,” from which all metal, string | Daily Telegraph. 
Did the great Nawas lift a googly ‘ or wood will bo sedulously banished. ' This recalls the famous couplet :— 
Halfway across the astonied Hoogiily ;| The instruments are named the petro- 
Nor yet was Cricket in his thought phone, the pianoflint, the pickoloot and | hoots 
When the high priest of Juggernaut, {the vegetable bassoon, and to lend | Doth oft create the hubbub he impufes.” 





‘ 





Ways; 
Or Batsus—he that built the wall, 
Played like it, blocking every ball. 





Nor did our isles adopt the game 
Till Christian missionaries came, 
And even then the pagan sort 
Failed to regard it as a sport. 

No Viking, landing from his ships, 





It was the same in our domains: 


‘He that, in quest of silence, ‘Silence!’ 
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AUTOLYCUS IN THE AGEAN., 


Snaprer-up oF UNCONSIDERED Trirtes. “ANOTHER WHALE! LET 'EM KNOW IN 











ROME!” 
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A CONSCIENTIOUS ANSWER. 
Plain but Wealthy Spinster (to Impecunious Suitor as they wall: through a portion of her vast estale), ‘Do You TRULY LOVE ME, 
CLARENCE?” Clarence. “IT worsuir THE VERY GROUND YOU WALK oN.” 


ene. = I do not want you to think that | on the highest possible plane, that we 
OVERWORKED. don’t know the derivation of the phrase, | have studiously avoided any reference 
Dear Mr. Puncu,—I suppose that! but incidentally I should like to ask|to the matter as a Burning Question. 


if I do not write to you now, before the | you to remember that it is a1 exceed- Yours, SAcKCLOTH. 
season is in fuller swing, I shall be too | ingly awkward and cumbersome thing 





late. I feel that if I can get you to, to explain to maiden aunts and others, The New Diplomacy. 
take up my cause without delay some- | whose knowledge of cricket is vague at} «Tet the British people come out in their 
thing may really be done at last to|the best, in spite of their enthusiasm. | millions, and tell Sir Edward Grey what to 
purge our cricket journalism of a! Have you ever tried? I suppose one | do.—Lover of Justice, Cricklewood.” 
perennial stain. Of course you know] should regard the ordinary use of the i icy eslenaningy ite 
what I mean—that weary, old, miser-|term as in its essence humorous; but,| But the British people hangs back, 
able business about the Ashes. Even! if it is a joke, surely if was never an awaiting the trumpet-note of Pater- 
the triangular nature of this year’s’ overwhelmingly funny one—surely by | familias, Willesden. 
sre SE ot 5 De sue os ne) seep Reon ee. ary Nae | een. washed, ai 
. . as a , Ou, My point 1s simply that 16) jaye been making this original remark, and 
nation of the Ashes is still in doubt,”| has had its day. The time has come) wiping their brows as proof of the sincerity of 
and after the decisive Test Match ter-) when success in International Cricket | the sentiment. ‘Oui, il fait chand.’”” 
rific headlines will shriek forth the, should be capable of expression through | ,,, ese “gage 
news that the Ashes are to remain in| some other channel. The great crick- We. have no quarrel with the wor 
England or again to cross the sea. We, eting public deserves a rest. : | original.” 
Shall read of “the mythical Ashes,” | I hope that, though you yourself are} « Jfis ball which pitches on the middle stump 
“the legendary Ashes,” “ the illusory ’’| not without guilt in this matter, you) can break sufficiently to hit the stumps or a 
and “fabulous Ashes”; it is more than! will be willing to help me. As Secre- | batsman’spads if dead in front. "— Urening News. 
likely that we shall meet with the; tary of The Ashes Protest League I This defines the limits of our break 
“coveted Ashes,” the “longed-for|am doing all Ican. We have prepared | (both ways) very neatly. 
Ashe’,” or the “highly -desiderated|a leaflet (2d. each—£7 10s. per 1000) . ; RT hn 
Ashes.” Certainly, long before the;which may be had on application, | |” be ghee pig tar Mg na na 
season is through, many of us—I for/and is guaranteed to win by-elections. iain aia Aegean tire of his pads.” 
one—will be heartily sick and tired of} And I may add, as evidence that we Daily Chronicle. 
the Ashes. | are determined to keep the controversy . We never wear pads in our bath. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE SAD CASE OF FERRIBY. 


Ferripy was doubly unfortunate. 
He was unfortunate not only in the 
fact that from childhood he had been 
cursed with a propensity for the 
facetious turn, the antique jest, the 
too manifest retort—a strange malady 
that feeds upon itself, thriving best 
upon a low diet—but also that up to 
early manhood he had been wantonly 
abetted in his deflections from the 
paths of true humour. 

In boyhood these aberrations were 
encouraged by the family circle, his 
own father applauding them with gales 
of laughter and a smiting of his palms 
the one against the other—energy 
grievously misdirected. 

True, in later years a 
corrective outside in- 
fluence was brought to 
bear upon him, chiefly 
by companions who, 
exercising the privileges 
of friendship, covered 
him with abuse; but 
none of them—none of 
us, I ought to say, for 
I confess with shame 
that I was of their, 
number—realised the 
full gravity of Ferriby’s 
case; and our demon- | 
strations were always 
the outcome of wrath, 
never of sympathy. 

With the indications | 
of the malady itself 
most people, I imagine, | 
are familiar. 4 propos 
of something or other, 
& person innocently | 
remarks, “Ob, really, 
you know, I can't 
stand this!” “Then 
take a chair,” says the afflicted one. 
Or perhaps at a concert: ‘That's very | 
pretty; what is she playing?” And) 
the deadly answer, “ Why, can’t you 
see? She’s playing a piano.” Or 
again, to quote an even more flagrant 
example: “ Where does this road go 
to?” “This road, Sir, does not move.” | 

But why harrow the reader's feel- 
ings unnecessarily? Let it suflice that 
I have indicated the nature of poor 
Ferriby’s complaint. 

I suppose one of the chief difliculties | 
experienced by the pathological crim- | 
inologist lies in correctly fixing the 


Novi « 
I wit THIS BALL.” 


Caddie. at WEE I 
THis IS MA BATH 


' 


(his transgressions, far 


with greet deterinination efler numerous atte hipts " 


from exalting 
him with unholy pride, occasioned him 
sufferings almost in excess of our own, 
we strove to make reparation, and by 
humane measures to check the in- 
sidious advance of his disease. Alas! 
it had then got too firm a hold upon its 


| victim to yield to our treatment. 


I recall with painful vividness the 
hour when first the true pitiableness of 
Ferriby’s condition became evident to 
the more discerning of his companions. 
It was at the close of an informal little 
‘supper. One of our party excused him- 


self for running away to catch a train. | 
the table,” he | 


“T am sorry to leave 
remarked, rising ; and I saw the muscles | 
of Ferriby's face twitch curiously, ; 
whilst his breath came in short gasps. 





“T°LL sTAY HERE TILL 


I like to think that we did this no less 
for his own sake than for ours: | 


know that as a consequence of this | 


selectiveness our conversation became 
wretchedly formal and halting. 
siders, of course, 
upon their heads at every turn, and 


[ well remember once entering the Club | 


Out- | 
brought calamity 


lounge as old Mr. Caysnor and Ferriby | 


were parting after a short chat. 

“And so you’ve been down to sce 
your people. How did you find your 
Uncle George?” Mr. Caysnor was 
asking, and I saw Ferriby turn quite 
white. 

“F-find him? But I never lost 
him,” he said miserably, and then 
-mumbling some vague excuse he was 
gone before Mr. Caysnor could pull 
himself together. 1 
|think the dazed, hurt 
|look in the old gentle- 
man’s eyes will haunt 
me till I die, for in 
Ferriby’s infancy he 
had been almost a fairy 
godfather to him. 

Ferriby now got 
rapidly worse, and even 
members of his own 
family began to realise 
how feebly the pulse 
of humour beat in his 
veins. Often he had 
to be helped out with 
his repartees. It was 
not alone that physic- 
ally he was almost too 
weak to give them 
‘tongue, but that the 
shame of the words 
choked him. 

I saw him only once 


| 





again before he was 
at Neuer,” CAN GET SOME ITHER LADDIE TO HAUD YER STICKS, FOR ordered abroad. He 





“ Don’ t—don't apologise for leaving 


the table,” he said, a tinge of colour 
;mounting into his pale cheeks ; “you 
couldn’t very well take it with you.” 
“Oh, heavens!” we _ cried, 
mentarily mastered by our indigna- 


tion; “do you call that funny?” 
Ferriby dropped a haggard gaze 


| upon his plate. 


“Why, no—no, of course not,” he 
‘murmured brokenly; “ but what can | 
Ido? What can 1 do?” 

I suppose something in the wording 


of this reply, something too in Ferriby’s | 
| tone and look, must have penetrated to 
demarcation line between crime and! our 


understandings. We exchanged 


disease. The old avenging order has} glances and forbore to press our 
changed, and a gentler if more in-| grievance. 


quisitive spirit. is abroad; yet when| 


I think also that after this—if, 


I recall how we shunned poor Ferriby, | deed, we had not instinctively pine e so 
or suffered his company only that we} | for years—we tried to avoid in Ferriby’s 


might revile him, I am stricken with | 


presence any remark lending itself to 


remorse. True, when at last we saw that ! the more devastating ame of ty ~eren 











mo- | 


= had had a 
Taking the a air in his bath-chair, 
after a couple of days’ enforced 
rest, he had been stopped by an 
acquaintance who enquired how long 


bad day. 


he had heen la‘d up in bed. “ You 
‘mean laid down in bed, don’t you? 
‘said Ferriby in a low voice. “W ell, 


how long were you in bed, anyway ? 
corrected his frend, and Ferriby, his 
| features white and drawn, had mur- 
mured faintly, “Just five feet nine and 
a half,” and collapsed beneath the 
‘apron of his bath-chair. 

I was told all this by Dr. Keane as 
he conducted me to Ferriby’s room. 
Several of his friends were there, and 
among them Joe Vayle—breezy Joe— 
but even he on this occasion kept 
-jup his spirits with a very palpable 
effort. 

“Well; I must be off now, Ferriby, 
old chap,” he was saying. “ My train 





goes at 4.7.” 

















| that was to hide his emotion. 


| saying that he could not answer for | 
| the consequences to his patient were! 
| anything to bring on another spasm of | 


| absorbed into his mental system, and 
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And then, almost as he said the| 
words, he felt what he had done, and | , 
I knew that he was inwardly cursing ' YY tii) 
himself for his thoughtlessness. A} Yo Z Yittjjj 
spasm of pain twitched the corners of | Z ij 
Ferriby's drawn mouth ; his lips moved | 4 GLIA Z 
automatically. | J We La 

“Not ...not...” he gasped, and | 7, 
then paused. The perspiration stood} 
in cold drops on his brow. Dr. Keane | 
vas at his side in a moment. 

« Yes, yes, go on, Ferriby; we're all 
friends here,”” he said, and the rest of | 
us stood about in awkward silence, | 
even the least emotional of us suffering | 
something of the agony of those tense 
moments. 

“ Not—not your train... 

“Yes, yes, old fellow; go on! “You 
want to say, not Joe’s train, but the! 
South-Eastern Railway Company's.” | 

«“Y-yes. Yes, that’s what I wanted | 
to say. I’m sure you’re very good! 
to me; I don’t know what I should} 
do——’ 

“Oh, that's all right,” said Dr. } 
Keane, and he spoke brusquely, but; 


” 





He then quietly advised us to go, | 


repartee. | 

Poor Ferriby! His case puzzled me, 
and after they got him abroad I wrote | 
to Keane about it, asking how it was 
that a condition of mind so often! 
accompanied by sound physical health | 
should in Ferriby’s case have proved 
almost fatal. 

{ have the doctor's reply, and read- 
ing between the technicalities I divine 
that Ferriby developed a capacity for 
self-criticism after the pernicious habit 
of the retort facetious had actually got | 





the agony he suffered in hearing him- 
self give utterance to one feebleness 
after another had gradually undermined 
his strength. 

Occasionally Keane is too—what Waiter. ‘Yes, Sir. 
shall [ say ?—therapeutical for my lay | EXTEND TO OUR CUSTOMERS’ TEETH.” 


se ny 


Customer (sarcastically). 
I can cuew ir!” 


MANAGED 


TL, Sepp 
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TO CUT THIS STEAK, BUT I’M BOTHERED IF 


WE GUARANTEE OUR KNIVES, BUT OUR RESPONSIBILITY DOES NOT 








mind to follow him; he speaks of a} 
ve vein of humour,” etce., etc. | A LOCK-OUT. 
quote the close of his letter :— : 
“ We give it out that he (Ferriby) is| For years he’d been her humblo 
abroad because he finds the climate slave, ' 
more beneficial, but, really, of course,! But, fretting at his fate, _ 
it is the language. A strange tongue | The man determined, growing brave, 
offers few opportunities to anyone with; To better his estate. 
Ferriby’s complaint, and physically he | 
is already in better case. He is now| 
in Italy; but as he grows familiar with | 
the speech he will have to move on| 
to Constantinople, St. Petersburg, or, | 
possibly, even Peking. - My private| “ But I repudiate the debt,” 
apprehension is that so far as English-| She said in level tone; 
speaking countries are concerned he is | “ Be satisfied with what you get, 
an exile for life.’ And, friend, let well alone.” - 





So, risking coldness or rebuff, 
Severe and business-like, 

He said, “ Yourfriendship’s not enough; 
Love me, or I shall strike!” 


| The grievances he then revealed 
But made the lady pout, 
She shook her head and would not yield, 
And so the man “ came out.” 


Till, slowly starving, day by day, 
His heart began to yearn 

For that unsatisfactory pay 
He lately used to earn. 


But, when half famished, thin and poor, 
With penitence he knocked, 

He found, alas, that friendship’s door 
Was tightly barred and locked. 





The Duet. 
‘* Mimi, the little seamstress who shares the 
timbrel with Sydney Carton.” —Standard. 




































OVERDOING IT. 
[A day’s gleaning from the London papers 
and a satisfactory explanation why my friend 
Mr. Edward Kingston does not play golf.) | 


| I have had to turn out no fewer than four 
golf articles a week in different papers. 
Multiply four by twenty by fifty-two 
and you get four thousand one hundred 
From “ The Morning Awakener”’ :— and sixty a about — 
THE LADIES’ CHAMPIONSHIP. ;million words. Of course in five million 
ee a |words one must have touched fairly 
(By our Special Nut at Turnberry.) ‘fully on most of the broader aspects 
Tue girls—bless their pretty faces—| of the game, but each week gener- 
may be inferior to the male sex at golf ally otters some fresh topic for com- 
(though Miss Amelia Divot would give|ment, and to-day I have fortunately 
any man a good game), but there is no|emembered that the new course at 
doubt about their pluck. There was| Bramblebury has not yet been described 
half a gale of wind blowing this morn-| jn this paper. P 
ing at the first tee, yet Miss Amelia | 
faced the elements bare-headed, her | Strictly speaking, Bramblebury is not 
lovely black hair blowing unfettered | a new course, for it has been in existence 
about her dainty ears. Miss Hooker | some fifteen years. When I say new, I 
showed no less courage, for she| mean new to me. Those of my readers 
Was wearing a pair of pink stock-| who have played there will no doubt 
ings beneath a pale blue skirt, a) be glad to hear what it is like, and those 
loosely knitted green jersey and cap | who haven’t can console themselves 
completing her costume. She is a| with the thought that they will now 
splendidly built, strong-limbed girl, and recognise the course when thev do go 
the way she drove into the bunker from | there. : 
the first tee would have made many | 
a seratch player envious. But Miss| 
Amelia Divot is no less splendidly built | of 550 yards. A lucky pitch may give 
and strong-limbed. She was dressed } ys a three, but we shall probably be 
this morning entirely in mauve, even! content with a four. The next is 
down to her stockings and dear little! of the dog-leg variety, and when 
shoes, and her fine brave swing must/T was there last Monday a strong 
have sent a thrill of pleasure through | wind from the south-east rendered 
every male heart. it extremely interesting. To get on 
I followed Miss Amelia for the first the green in two it is necessary to 
nine holes,andshe was certainly playing | carry the river from the tee. On a 
glorious gulf. On this form she should | calm day this is comparatively easy, 
win the championship, and nobody} but in the teeth of a stiff south-easter 
could grudge such a pretty girl the/the 319 yards to the opposite bank 
victory. Yesterday she was playing/wants some doing. Probably most 
entirely in white, and was a little off! players will find that it is hope- 
her game, but to-day she made no) less to attempt it with a cleek and 
mistake with Miss Imogen Fairway, ® will take a baffy. The third hole does 
dainty brunette from the West. Save! not call for comment, but the fourth 
that she dutfed her putt on the eighth presents an extremely pretty problem. 
green, her game.was irreproachable. —_| It is a short hole of 245 yards, and my 
To-morrow Miss Hooker plays Miss | opponent boldly tried to run it with a 
Divot, and the girls ave all agog with | putter. I took a niblick and managed 
excitement. That it will be a close|to get safely on the green; but I 
match is certain, for both are magnifi- | tremble now to think what might have 
cently proportioned and supple-limbed | happened to me. There is a regular 
specimens of England's girlhood. I| sea of gorse and bramble in front of 
am officially informed that Miss Amelia | the green, and, once in that, all hope of 
Divot will play in a grey skirt and red | a two would have disappeared. 


We start with a plain two-shot hole 


stockings, while Miss Hooker will be | 


entirely in blue. I fancy Miss Divot’s | 
chances, although Miss Hooker is quite 
as nice-looking as her opponent. Bless 
both their pretty faces ! 


The fifth hole must be described in 
some detail . . . (Jt is; and so are the 
other thirteen.) 





From “ The Evening Messenger: ’ 
GOLF NOTES. 
Tue New Course at BRamplesury. 


’ | I took part in a novel foursome the 
;Other day. It can hardly be called golf, 
but it passes away a pleasant hour 
aie Miediiadiaiee on any of the lesser known courses, 
A Nove ee where decent golf is impossible. 

(By Sammy Slicer.) A and B play against C and D, 

I am sometimes a little puzzledas to| but instead of A and B sharing 
what to write about in this column, for!a ball A and C share it. It is C’s 
I have now been a golf journalist for | business to put A into all the trouble 
twenty years, and (as my readers know) | he can until they arrive on the green, 
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| when he drops out. We played four 
most amusing holes in this way, until 
C discovered that it was simpler just 
to play A’s shot straight back at him 
again. After that the game languished. 

From “ The Daily Hope :”— 

THE WONDER OF GOLF. 

(By Henry Iron.) 


ours. 





we marvel at its intricate simplicity, 


|Its simple intricacy, to put it in| 


| another way, baffles us. The deepest 
problems of statesmanship, of religion, 
| of art and literature will all be revealed 
| to us ere we understand the secret of 


It is a wonderful game this golf of 
The more we play it the more | 


| this game of golf. A man may spend | 


} ® lifetime in the study of it (and surely 
jhe could not spend his life more 


| worthily), but in the end he will have | 
; to confess that he knows no more than | 


|he did in the beginning. Sometimes 
I lie awake for weeks thinking about 
golf, so greatly does the mystery of it 
haunt me. Harry Varpon, prince of 
| golfers, once called it “a funny game.” 


deeply psychological game. For a 
good golfer is a good man, make no 
mistake about that. Success at 


commerce. And how much _ better 
worth achieving! Yes, this golf of 


ours is indeed a wonderful game! 


until my friend Mr. Edward Kingston 
is ill.) A. A. M. 








The Deadly Influence of the Home 
Rule Bill. 
**The Salvation Army authorities in London 
have decided to separate New Zealand from 
Australia.” —Sydney Morning Herald. 





‘Six of the sixty-nine bachelors of Dun- 
shaughlin, who were told by the local council 
to ‘marry or fio,’ have decided to marry.” 

Daily Express. 
Mr. Punch’s .advice to those about to 
tio :—Don’t. 





| 
} 





The South London Press, in reporting 
| a speech, says :— 

‘‘She wished the name of Traiff Reform could 
be changed.” 
1t might be called Tariff Reform. 





‘*Kyd, in attempting to cut to leg, was sur- 
prised to find a ball from Coulter making its way 
to his wickets.” —Dundee Saturday Post. 
Apparently it didn’t even stop to watch 
Kyp’s remarkable stroke. 





“Mrs. Drew, in a light soprano voice, was 
heard in some of Weckerlin’s ‘ Bergerettes, 
while Mr. Drew was no less successful in some 
German songs.” —Daily Express. 

Audibility is perhaps not the whole aim 
of a singer, but it is certainly a begin- 
ning. The rest will come. 








It is more than a funny game, it is a | 


golf | 
demands far greater qualities than | 
does success in politics, in art, in | 


(And so on in a dozen other papers | 
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ROYAL ACADEMY-—SECOND DEPRESSIONS. 




















OF THE SCULPTURE. 
A SUGGESTION, 
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SuertocK HoLMES AGAIN 
MEETS WITIL AN UNTIMELY END. 














313 
FIRST PERFORMANCE OF 
Merry Wives or Winpsor. 


(1) SHAKSPEARE, (2) Bacon, 
(3) FAustarr, (4) Bex Jonson, 
5 AND 6) Messrs, BEAUMONT 
AND FLETCHER. 














Av THE RESTAURANT. 











“On, I’M SURE TNEY TAKE ME FOR AN ACTR 





~ Nor 
WHAT! 























A BAD DAY’S 


Two BIRDS AND A HAT!” 





BAG, 








‘“My pDEAR, I REALLY THINK IT IS TIME 
EH— WE GOT A NEW GARDEN-HOSE, POLLY Is 


GETTING QUITE RHEUMATIC.” 
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29) IN THE COLISEUM. 

Ludy Artiste. *‘ REAL FRUIT! Tus 
BEATS THE LEGITIMATE STAGE.” 
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GANYMEDE AGAIN. 


[Amongst the suggestions for the instruction of boys attending the | 
| new London County Council School for Waiters is a course of lessons in | 
| the relative importance of the principal London newspapers, ] 


THERE are some secrets that the envious gods 
Reveal to men—for instance, how to fly, 

The art to reckon cubes, or racing odds, 
The way from Hammersmith to Peckham Rye ; 

But not to judge perfection: rose and lily, 
Which is the fairer of these two fine plants? 

To seek to find such measurements is silly ; 
Taking another case, I have two aunts, 

Both of them estimable ladies; vain 

To ask me which is worthier of the twain. 


So with our newsy prints: like vernal blooms 

Their fragrance on the morning air they breatlic ; 
All have the latest wires, and each one booms 

His goods the best ; the garland that I wreathe 
Of eglantine outperfumes not the cedar ; 

The Chronicle is sweet, The Daily News 
(Amalgamated with The Morning Leader) 

That too is sweet; and how can mortals choose ? 
Some worship The Express, some do not quail, 
Strong, silent Englishmen, before The Mazi. 


Lo! as I speak The Standard rears her head, 
Smiling amongst the penn’orths; can she boast, 
For all her radiant charms unnumber¢d, 
Beauty more rare than Telegraph or Post ? 


Dicuscsameidinatieaed 

















THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. 


Head Nuvse (as last resort to baly who won't toke his inedicine). “BE BRAVE, DARLING! REMEMBER you ARE A TaLboT Dz TuResricsy!’ 





What of our evening papers, swilt to follow, 
From noontide till he fades into the West, 
With flower of fresh editions, fair Apollo? 
Hanged if I know which organ is the best; 
Rosy and white and green their petals fall 
And Mr. §....+-.¢e gets his ads. in all. 


No, William; Henry, no! Young ardent boys, 
Destined to serve the board and tot the bill, 

Learn what you can of culinary joys 
And how to suit the jaded diner’s will; 

3ut some things must be hidden, lest the blunderer 
Where angels fear to tread approach too nigh ; 

How shall you gauge the value of “The Thunderer” 
To yon pale customer with blood-hued tie ? 

How of The Atheneum ? I have sat 

Ilungrily down at times to read Home Chat ! 


The wine, the bird, the salad, you may guess, 
And give soft counsel on what leaves to browse, 
But not the larger mysteries of our Press, 
These are for private choice; you don’t want rows. 
And, if some foreign gourmet haply asks you 
To bring the best of England’s printed sheets, 
Tell him the choice of Paris too much tasks you, 
Ply him with dainty fare, and wh ‘lst he eats 
Send for the lot, collect the whole wild bunch. 


On second thoughts, no, William. Give him Punch. 
Evoer. 
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Britannia (to the new German Ambassador). “BARON, I HEAR YOU’RE IRRESISTIBLE?” 


Baron Marscnatn. “MADAM, I HEAR THE SAME OF YOU.” 
Britannia. “WHY, THEN, WE OUGHT TO BE.THE BEST OF FRIENDS.” 
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House of Commons, Monday, May 13. 
—Under pressure Premier has set 
apart four sittings for debate on 
Second Reading of Welsh Disestablish- 
ment Bill. When House met to-day 
OxivER RoNALDsHAY asked for more. 
A punishment that would most closely 
have fitted this suggestion of crime 
would have been compulsory attendance 
throughout the first day’s sitting. The 
noble and shrewd Lord, however, de- 
parted at close of earliest hour and 
was seen no more steeped in study of 
argument for and against Second Read- 
ing. 

That hour after hour, between six 
and eleven o'clock, Benches should 
have been more than half empty has 
in these times come to be a matter of 
course. CARLYLE, who did not love 
Parliaments, partly perhaps because, 
had he been a member of one, others 
would also have insisted on talking, 
gleefully records a conversation in the 
National Assembly in 1789. 

“Tt was,” remarked a Member on 
his legs, “ dull as this day’s assembly.” 

“ Pourquoi dater ?” asked MiraBEAv. 

When one writes about dulness in 
theCommons there comes the reflection, 
Why particularise the day? In respect 
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EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Toby, M.P. 


of dejection the days pass and resemble 
each other. 

About to-day’s experience there is 
a certain irony that conveys a useful, 
sure - to - be - disregarded lesson. Here 
we are entered upon fresh campaign 
against property and the Church. The 
nation 1s supposed to be riven into 
sections, seething whether with en- 
thusiasin or indignation. The Opposi- 
tion, after dying in the ditch in resisting 
Home Rule, are more Hibernico, pledged 
to spill every remaining drop of their 


blood in defence of the Church in 
Wales. On opening night of struggle 


they send to the front one of their 
choicest champions. Promoters of the 
Bill on their part put up the latest 
Minister, a popular and capable man, 
whose first important speech in new 
capacity commands friendly curiosity. 

Reasonable to expect a thronged 
Chamber buzzing with excitement, 
cheering the champions with applause 
or with not less inspiriting hostile 
interruption. What actually happened 
was far remote from realisation of this 
ardent fancy. There was moderately 
full attendance when IF’. E. Smiru rose 
to move rejection of Bill in speech 
sparkling with witty sentences. At 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 





The Portadown Unionist Club “in battle array” under Lord LoypoxpEnry and Sir Epwanp Canson, 


end of hour’ movement towards door 
commenced. LELiis GRIFFITHS, unduly 
impressed with solemnity of position, 
did not succeed in stopping the flow. 
When he made an end of speaking 
all pretence of interest in the matter 
was abandoned. There were recurrent 
moments when it seemed a count-out 
was inevitable. But talk rolled on till 
stroke of eleven o'clock mercifully 
dammed it. 

And all this while, in some secluded 
‘spot uncheered by dinner, Lord 
| RoNALDSHAY was wringing his hands, 
|lamenting the intolerable obstinacy of 
reckless Prime Minister who declines 
to add another day or two to course of 
debate. 

Business done.—Second Reading of 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill moved. 

Tuesday.—Prince ARTHUR gave 
much-needed fillip to debate on Dis- 
establishment Bill by delivery of bril- 
liant speech opposing it. Arrangements 
for intervention were cut-and-dried like 
everything else that invests the affair 
with depressing air of unreality. But 
there was no competition for favourable 
points of hearing, no “ sitting out’’ on 
Gangway steps, no moaning at the bar 
by reason of inconvenient thronging 
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| upon this subject in answer to 


lof Sr. 
| CotumBa, so posterity will talk 
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of eager Heteners. 


audience, at one in its welcome to 


graceful actor temporarily returning to} 


familiar stage. 
Prince ArtTuur in best form. 


rapier as contrasted with bludgeoning 
him withablackthorn. EitisGrirrituHs, 
in course of his speech, mentioned that 
the Archbishops of Canterbury enjoy | 
certain social precedence. 
“True,” said Prince ArTHUR. 


Just a fairly full | 


House 
listened with delight to the old style, 
of pinking an opponent with flashing! 


ee But | 





wikenaien Sith O' Bacex, with myrmi- | 


dons of the law at his heels, vainly) 
sought safety. 

From question addressed to CHIEF 
SecreETary it seems that the Mem- 
bers of the Portadown Unionist Club 
are already setting themselves in battle 
array. 
guns are paraded. After certain man- 
ceuvres “they marched past Colonel 
FrrzGerap, J.P., and Major Bracker, 
\J.P.” The Cononern, who had ap- 
parently been studying literary style of 


after all you are not taking £173,000} Naroeon’s proclamations to his army 
a year away from the poor because the | in Italy, Egypt and elsewhere, addressed 
ARCHBISHOP goes in to dinner before a} the assembled force in stirring speech, 


Duke.” 
Unper-Secrerary hastily 
explained that he had touched 


one of many interruptions to 
which he was subjected. 

“If that be so,” said Prince 
ARTHUR encouragingly, “ I think 
the honourable gentleman ought 
to be grateful to the questioner, 
since he appears to have pro- 
vided him with all the more 
important parts of his speech.” 

And then there was the 
canonisation of the Hour 
Secretary. Prince ARTHUR 
found in his speech on intro- 
ducing Bill design to create 
organisation of a new Church. 


“T suppose,” he went on, 
regarding Home SeEcRETARY 
with something of fatherly 
pride, “the Welsh Church of 


the future is to look back to 
the right honourable gentleman 
as its founder, and, as we talk 
AUGUSTINE and Sr. 


of St. McKenna.” 
Home Secretary blushed. 


Sr. AUGUSTINE BirreEtt looked a 
trifle annoyed. Doubts whether 
there is room on Treasury Bench for 
another Saint. The House rocked with 
hilarious laughter and, when Prince 
ArTHuR made an end of speaking by 


| delivery of something nearer approach- 


ing peroration than of late customary, 
Members went forth, leaving the place 
to solitude and J. Epwarps. 

Business done.—Second night of De- 
bate on Disestablishment Bill. 

Wednesday.—Some sensation created 
by disclosure of details of preparation 
for fighting in Ulster should Home Rule 
sill be carried. Hitherto been dis- 
position to regard threats of Ulster 
Members as only their fun. Suddenly, 
without word of warning, abyss opened 
on floor of House. Members found 
themselves staring at possibilities 
promising to wipe ‘out from its proud | 
place in history the cabbage garden| 


‘Doub ts whe ther he re 
name Saint.” 
AUGUSTINE Birrete and Sr. 


| foretelling the state of terror into which 





“English and Scotch” people would 
fall when they learned that the armed 
Portadown Unionist Club, banded to- 
gether to defend their rights, are deter- 


mined “ never to submit to be governed 


by a Home Rule Parliament.” 
Cuter Secretary was called upon 


to explain “why no action has been | 
taken against the persons responsible | 


for this incitement to sedition and 
armed violence against the Crown.” 


Sr. Avcustine, after familiar Minis- | 
tried to make light of | 


terial manner 
affair. “ Hypothetics al rebellion,” he 
called it, not worth serious attention. 
All the same, House doesn’t like look 
of things. 

Business done.—Here endeth the | 


third lesson derivable from debate on | 


Second Reading of Welsh Disestab- 
lishment Bill. 


LONDON CHARIVART. 


Squads carrying deadly wooden | 


is room on Treasury Bench for 


REGINALD McKENNA.) 
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Thureday. = vidence promptly forth- 
coming that Members not disposed to 
\look so lightly upon the Portadown 
affair as St. Avaustrxe would have 
them do. The Member ror Sark tells 
me of a question addressed to the 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL, drafted at meet- 
ing in Committee Room upstairs of 
influential group of Members. It runs 
thus: “To ask the ArrorNEY-GENERAL 
whether his attention has been called 
to the fact that the sentence passed 
upon Miss MaLecka was in accordance 
with the Russian Criminal Law of 
1903, which provides that anyone be- 
longing to a revolutionary organisation 
aiming at the separation of parts of the 
country from the Empire shall 
be subjected to a minimum 
penalty of exile for life, and a 
maximum of twenty years’ 
penal servitude. 

“And whether” (no Parlia- 
mentary question is complete 
without “and whether”) “in 
view of declarations affecting 
the status of the Province of 
Ulster, made in this House and 
elsewhere by honourable and 
right honourable gentlemen, he 
will bring in a short Bill em- 
bodying in the criminal law of 
this country the provision 
enacted in Russia.’ 

Business done.—Sezond Read- 
ing of Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill carried by 81 votes. 


THE BEST OF 
BOTH.” 


Ow the well-known principle 
that nothing is more infectious 
than matrimony, the recent 
union between The Daily News 
and The Morning Leader has 
set an example that is expected 
to be widely followed. The fol- 
lowing very interesting announcements 
have not yet been issued to the public, 
but.might appear at any moment :— 

(1) On and after Monday next, the 
two great London weekly papers, 

The Spectator 
end 
The Looking-Glass, 
will be amalgamated under the 
composite title of 
Tteflections. 
Price 3d. every Saturday. 


“ALL 


Two papers in one, and all the best 
of both. 

Reflections will contain the solidity 
‘of The Spectator and the seasoning of 
The Looking-Glass. 

Reflections will be the weekly journal 
for men, women and others. 

Reflections will be the only paper 
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appealing simultaneously to the study 
and the stable. 

Special joint article next week, ‘‘ The 
Starting-Gate and its influence upon 
German expansion.” 


(2) The Editor of The Arena, the new 
popular journal of University and 
Public School life, begs to inform his 
readers and the world at large that 
from next month Zhe Arena, while 
retaining its present title, will incor- 
porate within itself its bright little 
contemporary, Home Notes. 

All the manly features of The Arena, 
with added daintiness. 

School Notes. Sport at Oxford and 
Cambridge. Athletic groups, ete. All 
as before, together with a strong serial 
tale of love and pathos entitled, ‘‘ From 
Milliner to Marehioness,” and a set of 
brown-paper patterns. 

Next month : “ Rowing Shorts—how 
to embroider.” 


_ (3) Another interesting amalgama- 
tion will be that of 
The Tatler and The Church Times. 


The Publishers hope that they will 
be found to have blended all the serious 





Futher. ‘*ToM, GO AND FETCH THE OLD HORSE.” 
Futher. *‘ WEAR: OUT THE OLD ONE FIRST; THAT’S MY MOTTO,” 





value of the former with the light touch 
of the latter. 

Our new motto— 

“ Pulpits and Personalities.” 

A Special Feature will be Bright Pars 
for Parishioners, a gossipy record of 
the ecclesiastical week. 

Twelve pages of snap-shots. All the 
smartest pew-holders. 

Social snippets: Who’s Who at the 
Mothers’ Meetings, ete. 

(4) On and after next week the Pro- 
prietors of those successful publications, 
The Baker and Confectioner 
and 
The Family Doctor, 
beg to announce that they will appear 
as one under the new and strikingly 
original title of 
The Baker and Confectioner and 
Family Doctor. 


What this means. This means that 
two journals, hitherto wasting much of 
their power in pursuance of a mutually 
antagonistic policy, will now combine. 

Price 3d. weekly. 
Two papers for the price of half of one. 

Read “ The Bane and the Antidote,” 
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Tom. ** WHY THE OLD ONE, FATHER?” 
Tom. ‘* WELL, FATHER, THEN YOU FETCH THE HORSE.” 





special page of recipes and prescriptions 
in parallel columns. 

Exclusive article next week, ‘ Rich 
Damp Cake with Green Sugar,”. by 
Captain Hook (author of “How I 
nearly captured Peter Pan”’). 

(5) Sensational Combine! 

The Proprietors and Publishers of 


The Little Puddleford Telegraph 
(and Visitor’s Directory), 
circulating in Little Puddleford and 
district (price one penny), are happy to 
inform their readers that in future the 
paper will be merged into the equally 
well-known London (Daily) Telegraph. 

Twenty-four pages. All the best 
features of both journals, including 
a special three-line article of Little 
Puddleford happenings, contributed by 
the former Editor under the title of 
‘Health and Sunshine.” 

N.B.—The Visitor’s List will be dis- 
continued for the present. 

(6) On and after April 1 next The 
Angler’s News will be fused with The 
Story-Teller, and will be known as 

The Lyre. 
No change of policy or contents. 
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Free WHEELS. THE CINEMA HEROES. 


These can sometimes be secured out- : : 
\side village inns, but the collector}. Honour where honour is due, and 
must exercise the greatest care, and in 'in a world that has instant praise for 


| 
1 |WHITSUNTIDE CYCLE TOURS. | 
‘ (Some useful Hints.) 
i Buns. 





if | _ Iv is inadvisable if over twelve years | view of the widespread activities of regen connected = ee 
i of age to eat freely of these confections | the police the operation is at best a| te ae 0 _— ians have been 
. ha , | ® ¥ u > 
before commencing a run. Neverthe-| risky one. too long neglected. 


: j ‘ 7 Boss 5 ae -. ies 
less there are many uses to which a SiGNPosts. Who are-they? you ask. Well, 
|there are many, and their adventures 


bun can ke put by the resourceful; These must never be trusted blindly, | aie oe pF 
rider. Firmly tied on with pink tape, | since it is a favourite pastime in rural and miadvenhanes ene ne ton but 
it makes an excellent and durable! districts to twist them round in the | the chief of them = Max, Busny, 
| saddle cover. If the tourist is un-| sockets. It is the wisest policy ao and be neeapes ge je tI 
fortunate enough to have a puncture| the whole to take every precaution, and | — saa sony mg “ vat electric theatre 
but no repair outfit, the tyre can be) the following procedure isrecommended | >?) he { wi a certainty si ous 
stuffed with chunks of bun until it is j whenever a signpost is encountered at at east a ~ our rm ” pice ares arama, 
- hard enough to be ridden. If, on the | cross roads :—Ride along one of the | 2nd if omy the cow JOY romance and F 


. . . ° e | is *) i is) , : 
other hand, he*has a repair outfit but roads until a village is reached, and | the Indian melodrama and the events 


a “soy ; , lof the week were not also present, all 

no puncture, a good deal of harm- | ascertain its name from an inhabitant. | four might be on view : 

i less amusement can be obtained by Return to the starting-point and repeat o. os 6 ’ 
mlittine the han longttadinally in hall. | S Hy, |  Lhese irresponsible gentlemen, whose 

spitting the bun longtudinaly in hal, |the process over another road. The | feats and blunders give amusement to 
placing a piece of rubber cut to shape| signpost can then, if necessary, be ad- millions of their fellow creature ull 

: , ~ oe - : dada ‘ -creatures ¢ 
between the two sections, fastening | justed until two of its arms are pointing over the world every day—for ciner 

I them carefully together so that the bun | in what are now known to be the right | Aa sages 
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resumes its normal appearance, and 


handing the result to the first youngster 


met on the road. A Lun can also be 

used as a substitute for pedal rubbers, 

as a chest protector, a mudguard ex- 

tension, a collision mat, or a duster. 
INSECTS. 

The most efficacious method of com- 
bating these pests is to cover the face 
thickly with zine ointment. Insects 
will then adhere in great numbers, and 
the cyclist should dismount occasion- 


_ ally, survey his features in a hand- 





glass, and despatch the little creatures 


| 
| 
| 
| 


land will harmlessly cross what he) little black moustache also suggests 


in a human? manner by snipping off 


their heads with a pair of scissors. 


Brakes. 
In the event of the brakes collapsing 
on a steep descent, the cyclist has the 
choice of the following alternatives :— 


imitate the rattling of a bucket by the man about town, the gay Lothario 


(1) Leap forward from the saddle | 


so that the waist impinges upon the 
handle-bars, and the chin, a moment 
later, upon the front tyre. 


mouth wide and bring pressure to bear | 


simultaneously with the upper and 
lower jaw, and at the same time wedge 
the heels against the back forks in such 
a manner as to form an efficient rim 
brake. 

(2) Move the pedals to quarter past 
nine, and, with a resolute spring, turn 
a double somersault forwards, landing 
ou the feet well in front of the 
machine, which can then be stopped 
and wheeled to the foot of the hill. 

(3) Take off the pump, fill it re- 


peatedly over the back wheel and | 


discharge it over the front wheel. 


Open the | 


‘sent back to the Librarian by post. 


This will cause a vacuum immediately | 


behind the machine and a cushion of 


compressed air in front, the combined | gong, and may be presented to the} start out of his head, he rushes about 
effect of which will be to bring the! landlord before leaving as a mark ofjas French comed'ans always must. 
| esteem or in part payment of the bill. |He gives appointments to several 


cycle quickly to a standstill. 


ifilms go everywhere—are the sons of 


irections, wh i 1ay be assumed a : auger 
directions, when it may be assumec |four different rations. Max is either 
as at least highly probable that the} 


remaining arms are correctly disposed | German or Austrian, Prince is French, 
. ee ee ‘| ToNTELLINO is Italian, and Busxy is 


Pias. | American. England alone has as yet 
Straying porkers form a great danger | no famous cinema comedian; but ne 
on account of their playful habit oo one = ag ales 4 v 
bolting across the road at precisely the; »MAX 1s the pick of the bunch for 
wrong moment. It is Sots dismount | elegance and charm and manly beauty. 
on sighting one of these creatures, turn | MAx is tall; he wears his clothes well; 
the bicycle round, re-mount, and ride | he has animated and expressive fea- 
backwards until the danger is passed. | tures, as indeed a cinema actor must 
The animal will imagine you to be | have, since he cannot speak ; and about 
proceeding in the opposite direction, | him is an air of style. His devotion to 


believes to be your front. Another | that he will never, as the others have 
plan is to climb over the hedge and | done, impersonate a woman. Max is 


hammering the gearcase with a spanner. i< the cinema. He loves and triumphs, 
This will lure the pig into the field and | or he loves and fails, and it’s all one 
afford you a chance of escape. to him. He smiles and prepares for 
. the next film. One day his cook leaves 
Mars. him, and we see him struggling with 
In order to avoid unnecessary ex-| the mysteries of the cuisine. He goes 
pense, it is a good plan to findthe Free | to the market and buys a live fow|, 
Library at each town visited and ask} and before he can kill it—with his re- 
to see the local directory. An admir- volver—he has destroyed £100 worth 
able map of the district will usually be of furniture, glass and crockery. 
found just inside the cover. This| At another time he marries and, find- 
may be unostentatiously detached, | ing that his wife prefers a rival, calls 
retained as long as required, and then | jn his collie as a spy. No sooner does 
the other appear than the collie rushes 
to the telephone to apprise Max in his 


Orn. 
: 1: ice ; x, arriving at home, turns 
Lubricant oil is usually forgotten, so office and Max, ving at , 
7 | both wife and lover out, and resumes 


that a list of easily obtained substitutes | \’° ; . : ‘« But 
will be welcome :—(1) cider, (2) fried his ménage @ deux with the collie. Bu 
) — ; , a ie . .. - : 4 
bacon fat (before congealed), (3) melted atl ealthe “> — a 
butter, (4) tomato sauce thinned with oo papper berber hn - 
vinegar, (5) red ink, (6) sardine oil. spn: “iste > epaaglg 
gar, (9) Sus hee has the comedian’s face and figure: blunt 
features, clean shaved. His réle chiefly 
is marital embroilments, jealousies, sub- 
terfuges. He tears his hair, his eyes 





SarRDINE TIN. 
The empty tin, when suspended by 
a piece of string, makes an efficient 
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Sweet Seventeen (watching the useless cfferts of riderless horse), ‘‘ Poor DARLING ! 


SOMEBODY OUGHT TO TELL WIM.” 











young women at the same rendezvous |comedian with a positive acreage of | : " 

and the same time—by accident, of|face. It is the bicnnel face on earth, | AN ART.IN THE MAKING, 
course—and all turn up at once. Then|clean-shaven, pliable, capable of ex- I sina a skilled artificer 

Prixce is in his element. Seeing soj pressing the depths of woe and the} Who, soaring o’er the real, 

vast a concourse he flies, and all pur-| heights of joy. Bunny is equally at; Seems, strange as it may sound, to err | 
sue, even to the river, which they swim | home as woman or man. <Atone time; By a too high ideal ; 

hard on his heels. For they are ajhe is a stage-struck cook who flings up| You know him and that lack of flaws 


hardy lot, these cinema performers,|a situation to enter musical comedy., That mars his best ambition: 
and must be ready for anything. At another time he is a householder | ’Tis he who fits his fellows’ jaws 


ToNTELLINO is the Italian Prince; | overcome with the purpose of reducing}. With counterfeit dentition. 
but with a difference. Prince.can take|his flesh, of which he has enormous’, , casei , faults in j 
part in a serious drama; ToNnTELLINO | quantities, by a private Turkish bath. | I‘d have him make —e ts wer ut 
never could. He has a figure pour rire|In this he is sitting naked and a| (Although to him canoe eyesores) ’ 
to start with: he is small with a/|prisoner when a burglar enters and, One pore" twisted round “- bit, 
prematurely old face, as our own Dan} calmly clears up the valuables. Such Or Gap Swixt two incisors; 
Lexo had. Hence his réle is sheer| is the variegated exciting life of Bunny But op twould seem he could not beat 
farce. He is the husband of enormous | in the films. What it is privately, who | The smallest apne i. ony ee 
women, who bully him and carry him/can say? But one thing is certain—he He Cannes Grasp, for all his care, 
about. He is told to fight the men|cannot long be anonymous. Such a| Ars est celare artem. 
who insult them and has to take | face as that sticks in the memory. His “ sets ” are far too bright and good 
lessons in physical development until| And how to become a great cinema} for human nature’s feeding ; 
| his muscles are gigantic. In one film | comedian ? _ That I do not know.’ Deceive a child they never could, 
| he is converted at a drawing-room Perhaps it is necessary to fail first on} Yet on he works unheeding ; 
meeting and leaves it with a passion the real stage, perhaps not. But if so But whoso takes this hint to heart, 
for the conversion of others. He enters | there is hope for nearly every one. | My business instinct guesses, 
&@ café and removes the drink of a A fortune waits his novel art; 
party at a table. They fall upon him} Seen in the window of a Belfast Perpend, good L.D.S.’s! 
and sweep the floor with him. Un-| print-seller :— 











deterred, he pursues his proselytising “¢THe WuHistter’s Moruen’ “Special week end terms ; Sat.—Mo>., with 
way, always ending in rough-and- McNEILL.” free gold.” —Adet. in “ Liverpool Echo. 
tumble disaster. The pathos of this picture appeals to} We have been looking for this hotel 








And Bunny—Bunny is an American! every mother of a young family. 


——__ 


| for years. 
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‘THE SHAW EXTENSION AND POPULARISATION COMPANY, 


UNLIMITED. 
Incorporated under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908. 
SHAW CAPITAL £10,000,000. 

Divided into 10,000,000 Preference Shaws of £1 each. 
Of which 5,000,000 are now offered for subscription at 
a premium of £100 per Shaw. , 

PAYABLE IN FULL ON APPLICATION. 

The remainder of the Capital (namely, 5,000,000 Shaws) 

has been allotted, fully paid, to the Vendor, Mr. G. B. Suaw, 


| in part payment of the purchase price. 
) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Directors : 
GrorGce Bernarp Suaw, London, England. 
Georce B. SxHaw, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
G. Bernarp SHaw, Dublin, Ireland. 


Bankers : 

Messrs. GrorGre, Bervarpo & SHAW. 
Solicitors : 

Messrs. SHaw, Bernarp & GEorRGE. 


Auditors : 
Messrs. Bernarp, GEorce & SHaw, 


Secretary and Registered Offices : 
G. B. Suaw, No. 1, Self Street, Vanity Square. 
Purposes OF THE COMPANY. 

The Company has been formed for the acquisition and 
development of “the well-known statesman, playwright, 
poet, essayist, speaker, vegetarian and hero, Mr. GrorGr 
Bernarp Saaw, who has himself, in accordance with an 
agreement dated May 16, fixed the purchase price of him- 
self as a going concern, a liberal rebate having been made 
for the absence of any tangible goodwill. Mr. SHaw has 
by another agreement bound himself to write and speak ex- | 
clusively for the Company during the period of what it is 
proposed, subject to Mr. Suaw’s assent, to call his natural life. 
The Vendor's accounts show that he has a full productive 
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dents and shipwrecks. We anticipate largely increased 
profits from this source. ‘Phe Vendor will, we under- 
stand, continue to dissect himself and his feelings in 
public. 
Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) Bernarp, GEorGe & Suaw. 
A suitable Saaw-factory building in London is under 
consideration, and subsidiary companies will be established 
in all the capitals and populous provincial centres of the 
world. - 
Prospectuses and Application Forms can be obtained 
everywhere, 





ROUNDABOUTS AND SWINGS. 
Iv was early last September nigh to Framlin’am-on-Sea 
An’ ‘twas Fair-day come to-morrow, an’ the time was after 
tea, 
An’ I met a painted caravan adown a dusty lane, 
A Pharaoh with his wagons comin’ jolt an’ creak an’ strain; 
A cheery cove an’ sunburnt, bold o’ eye and wrinkled up, 
An’ beside him on the splashboard sat a brindled tarrier 
pup, 
An’ a lurcher wise as Sotomon an’ lean as fiddle-strings 
Was joggin’ in the dust along ‘is roundabouts an’ swings, 


“ Goo’-day,” said ‘e; “ Goo'-day,” said I; “ an’ ’ow dyou 
find things go, 

An’ what’s the chanc? o’ millions when you runs a trayellin’ 
show ?”’ 

“T find,” said ‘e, “things very much as ‘ow I've always 


found, 
For mostly they goes up and down or else goes round and 
round.” 


Said ’e, ‘The job's the very spit o’ what it always were, 
It’s bread and bacon mostly when the dog don't catch a 


’are ; 
But lookin’ at it broad, an’ while it ain't no merchant 
king's, 


What's lost upon the roundabouts we pulls up on the 
swings! 





capacity of 200,000,000 gallons per day, exclusive of signed 
letters to the newsnapers, an amount amply sufficient to| 
ensure a handsome profit. All bye-products will be carefully | 
tested before being placed on the market. The Lorp 


“Goo’ luck,” said ‘e; ‘‘ Goo’ luck,” said 1; “ you've put it 
past a doubt ; 

An’ keep that lurcher on the road, the gamekeepers is 
out ;”” 


CHAMBERLAIN § Office and the Censor will be maintained in | +7 thumped upon the footboard an’ 'e lumbered on again 


good working order so as to ensure the customary flow of | To meet a gold-dust sunset down the owl-light in the lane; 
acidulated’ matter, and waste will be checked by the old| An’ the moon she climbed the ‘azels, while a nightjar 


system of universal advertisement. 


seemed to spin 


The Vendor's accounts have been examined by the Com- |'That Pharaoh's wisdom o'er again, ‘is sooth of lose-and: 


pany’s Auditors, who report as follows :— 


Dear Sirs,—We beg to report that, after an ex- 
haustive investigation, we have come to the conclusion 
PrP 


win; 
For “up an’ down an’ round,” said 'e, “ goes all appointed 
things, 


that no risk whatever attaches to the purchase you are! An’ losses on the roundabouts means profits on the swings!” 
s ' 


contemplating. All the undertakings of the Vendor 
have been conducted on sound business lines and in an 


enlightened spirit of self-interest. The SHAKSPEARE | ' sed a : ‘ee , ' 
at ] = | ‘WANTED, situation as plain cook ; no objection to doing a little plain 


department, with illustrations of Mr. SHaw measuring 
his brain against SHAKsPEARE’s, has never failed to 
show profits, and the same may be said of the Marriage- 
undermining Branch, opened some time ago. The sub- 
office for the Destruction of Public Confidence in 
Doctors has shown large favourable balances, and has 
been but little affected by the Insurance Act. The 
branch for the Abolition of Belief in Heroism is also 
doing good work in calling attention to the Vendor. 
He proposes in.future to extend this branch, so as to 
cover all battles, sieges, mine-explosions, railway acci- 








A Sporting Offer. 


cooking. Apply Cook.”—Luecnos Aires Standard. 


} 





| **We have printed, verbatim, all that Phillimore gives on the subject. 
; Nor has Phillimore rested his facts on Prideaux alone. He quotes Ibid 
as his authority for paragraphs 3 and 4, both of which paragraphs con- 
, firm paragraph 2, based on Prideaux.”—Nottingham Daily Express. 
| We have never considered, though, that Ini will take a 
high place among the great minds oftheage. His thoughts 
| are generally a mere amplification of those of previous 
' writers, and his style is sheer plagiarism. Vine Supra, 
| the Hungarian philosopher, is just such another parasite. 
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I'tu work! 


‘*T ain’r BEGGIN’, Sir! 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


I once read a story where a sixteenth-century fugitive, 
instead of taking refuge in the Secret Chamber, simply 
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*CoNFOUND you, No! THAT’s THE LAWN.” 





|and Betty will be told in another volume.” This, of course, 
,is in quite the modern manner, but I doubt the wisdom of 
jit. For my own part I feel that, although I have not had 
anything like enough of Mr. Beresrorp, I have had quite 
‘enough of Stahl. At the beginning of this second lap we 
















went to bed. They never thought of looking for him there, | find Stahi in-an out-at-elbows state until Cecil Barker, an 
while the Secret Chamber, of course, was the first place | East-end parson, employs him as a secretary. Barker spent 
they searched. To my mind, the young conspirator should his life in looking for and helping queer “cases,” but he 
avoid writing cipher letters just as carefully as that wise! was utterly unable to screw up any enthusiasm over Stahl. 
fugitive avoided secret chambers. They are always decoded | Really virile sinners who could be brought to a virile 








by the enemy, and then where is he? These remarks are 
inspired by Mr. Justin Huntiy McCartny’s latest historical 
novel, A Health unto His Majesty (Hurst AND BLACKETT). 
So far from wishing health unto his Majesty King 
Cuartes IT., his secretary CHaLiis was plotting against 
him, and to that effect wrote a cipher letter (fool!) which 
was promptly seized and interpreted by Jane Lane. 
Armed with this, Janz was enabled to force him to back 
her up at the dramatic moment when she was sacrificing 
her happiness for the sake of Cuarues’s future. Mr. 
McCarvuy is always a fascinating historian, and this “ tale 
of CHartes the debonair untraced by CLARENDON’s monu- 
mental pen” will increase his reputation. He has made 
CHarLEs a very human young man, especially lovable in his 
verbal duel with General Monk; and the only pity is that 
the Muse of History will not permit too many liberties to 
be taken with her. She sternly forbids a happy ending to 
this story, dismissing Cuartes to marry the Princess of 
Portucat, JANE to live with her memories at Bentley 
Court, and the reader to wish it could have been otherwise. 


A Candidate for Truth (Stipawick AND Jacxkson) is Mr. 
J.D. Beresrorp’s second book about Jacob Stahi,and it ends 
With the announcement that “the further history of Jacob 








state of repentance appealed to him; the new secretary 
was simply flabby, with neither the courage to sin up to 
the Vicar'’s standard nor the power to do anything except 
wonder why he was such a failure. Barker, who is drawn 
brilliantly if a little spitefully, got rid of Stahl, and had I 
been in his place I should have acted precisely as he did. 
It is true that, as the book progresses, Stahl begins to 
throw off some of his flabbiness, but he is only interesting 
to me because he proves his creator to be an artist of the 
highest promise. Never have I encountered a more uner- 
ring eye for the weak points of human nature; but this 
insistence upon the foibles of humanity tends to produce a 
gloomy atmosphere, and as Mr. BERESFORD possesses 
humour of the most delightful brand it is a crime not to 
|use it more freely. If he will only be a little less intro- 
spective and “ fearless,” I may have to acknowledge—when 
the third and (presumably) last lap has been completed— 
|that Stahl is a better stayer than I at present think him. 








That pleasant and companionable quality for which I have 
before now had occasion to be grateful in the work of 
Mr. J. E. Buckrose, comes out as fresh and charming as 
jever in his latest story, A Bachelor's Comedy (MILLS AND 
‘Boon). The comedy is a little sentimental perhaps, but 
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‘hinterlands,” but he was not a bad sort of fellow on the 
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this will be no fault for many; and certainly the tenderness| many continents, but I am inclined to hope that the 
aud humour—-of smiles rather than laughter—with which} country which Miss Wixirrep GranaM makes the scene 
Mr. Buckrose presents it are altogether delightful. Its of Sons of State (Mitts AND Boon) may be regarded as what 
hero, the Rev. Andrew Deane, new Rector of Gaythorpe; is | vulgar persons would call the limit. Mortimer Dugdale 
a figure new also to fiction, and wholly welcome. The; soon found what kind of a place it was when, going as a 
jollity of the lad (still young enough to be haunted by an| casual spectator to the lying-in-state of its youthful 
ever-present fear of being called Andy), his good-hearted-| monarch, he discovered that the king still breathed, and 
ness and sentiment and small affectations, are all of them | for saying so publicly was condemned by the queen-mother 
set out in a manner to make him iive and be loved. Of)|to be “ gnawed by starving vermin.” Even after that 
course in the book he is loved very actually by Elizabeth, | alone, the tourist agencies might advertise cheap fortnights 
the Squire’s fair daughter; and because, even in such a|in lovely Lambasa in vain, so far as I am concerned. But, 
pleasant comedy as this, the course of affection must not | of course, there was lots more. King Maldio breathed at 
run too tamely smooth, there are misunderstandings. But, | his own funeral, because the court physician who was hired 
though Mr. Buckrose keeps these going up to the very) to poison him had prescribed the old Friar Lawrence wix- 
day before that on which Elizabeth should have married | ture instead, in order to rescue him later, like Juliet, from the 
somebody else, they didn’t frighten me more than the least | family vault. Which was done; and Maldio, prudently 
little bit. I was almost certain that no author could create determining not to proclaim his recovery, went off to 
such an engaging hero as Andy without rewarding him with | Cambridge instead, where it appears he had already been 
the appointed heroine. Still, I was glad when all was put | educated as an undergraduate. (I must look up-Mr. Oscar | 
right and I could enjoy the improbable but happily} Browy1na’s memoirs about this.) In Cambridge he wooed | 
Buckrosian fashion ‘in - ~~ ———, and won the fair young } 
which LHlizabeth’s daughter of an amiable 
family took the sudden professor named Mayg- 
change in her plans. nus, but not even on 
This is only one of a his honeymoon was he | 
number of scenes that safe from his foes in | 
should ensure for A Lambasa, who, having | 
Bachelor's Comedy the discovered his identity, 
success it deserves. concocted a terrible} 
plot to abandon him | 
jhandeuffed in a de- | 
| serted cab, from which 
jindeed he was only 
| rescued by his devoted | 
bride, who gave chase | 
‘on a bicycle. It was | 
|about here that I began 
| to realize that Miss 
} 




















If there are any) 
egoists left nowadays, | 
they must be men who | 
do not read modern | 
fiction. Novelists of} 
to-day seem to have} 
taken if upon them-| 
selves to understudy 
MEREDITH'S imps. One 
after another they join 


the pursuing pack. The) 





GRAHAM’S sense of the 
“(@ |ludicrous did not| 
4 | coincide with my own. | 








latest to give tongue is | MORE TRADE SECRETS. | And when King Maldic | 
Mr. Cuartes Mar-| Nicnt scENE ON THE Heatn—eve or Bax Howtmay. |got back to Lambasa, | 
RIOTT, in The Dewpond ———_ -————_____—_ —_—____—_—__—_— —and it was discovered | 


(Hurst anp Brackett). Drawing the Mayfair spin-| that the professor’s daughter was really a Princess in he: | 
ney, he has started Mr. Saintsbury, the eminent politi-|own right, well, you see what I meant by “the limit.” | 
cian. Personally, I think he might have left the poor man 
alone. Mr. Saintsbury may have had “no subconscious 








TO A CRITIC OF STYLE. 


[‘* He was a gentleman, even to his dogs.” —- 


whole, and I followed the hunt with mixed feelings. That 1% 
oe ps | J. L. Adolph us oa his contemporary, Sir Walter Scott.) | 


Basil Coburn, the fascinating novelist, was scheduled; _ sages’ 
sooner or later to rob him of his wife was obvious; and,as| Not to your penman’s fame I make objection 
nothing else happens in the story, I might have found The (Writ large in our Museum's Catalogues), 
Dewpond rather tedious reading, if it had not been for But I would like to ask in this connection— 
Violet Henderson. She is a perfectly delightful character. “ Ave you a judge—of gentlemen or dogs?” 
As Miss Guest puts it, ‘she would warm a workhouse.” | 
Miss Guest is a minor character who saves Mr. Marriort | 
the trouble of direct narrative by telling the story for him | 
in a series of letters to her brother. It is only through the 
medium of her observation that the reader is permitted to | 
see into the minds of the principal actors in the comedy.; Truth, honour, courage, loyalty, devotion 
The method is ingenious, and helps to conceal the fact that Are gentle qualities, as none deny, 
the story might have been told with considerably more; And many a dog—at least I've half a notion— 
brevity; but it has its defects. Somebody else’s opinion of | Is far a finer gentleman than I. 
what somebody else’s opinion of somebody else may con- ; 
ceivably have been is never quite so satisfying as first-hand| As is one gentleman toward another, 
information from the author. "_-So was he to his dog, his peer and chum ; 

: Shall we deny. what we accord the other 
Merely because one gentleman was dumb ? 





’ 


“ Brown says "—thus one to him who wrote Pendennis— | 
“ You're such a gentleman!” .. . Came answer slow: | 
“ How kind of Brown! The only question, then, is— _ | 


9. 


Excuse my asking—how came Brown to know ? 








The dependencies of Zenda wowld-by this time cover 

















































